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Days in My School. 
NO. II. 

Ere I had time to enforee order among the advancing 
avalanches of children, my Director appeared, and with him 
several] members of the school boird, who I concluded had 
come with the fa'l intention of reviewing me at once. Mak- 
ing many salaams with most respectful obedience, they pro- 
ceeded toinform mein regard to my future work. The 
Director’s principal point seemed to bé “Gra .es,” and upon 
this he expended his whole strergth. I doubted not but tiis 
was his hobby, and henceforth I should be harrassed with 
grades and grade work, until I should know nothing else. 
But I was scarcely able to attend to my company, so great 
was the confusion inmy room. I had given them little 
heed, think that of course my predecessor had drilled them 
into perfect habits of entering and leaving the schooi-room. 
But hardly. The noise was dire. My head whirled. Ring 
ing sounds were in my ears. Some boys seemed to be 
standing on their heads, some on their heels, but I doubt if 
one stood flat down on the soles of his feet and walked erect. 
Some were racing after the corners of their neighbor’s coat 
tai's, while sundry others were engaged in making a target 
of the director’s nose, with certain clouds of beans that 
seemed to be filling the air with an indescribable denseness. 
Fearing that that prominent member might be endangered 
thereby, I set to work to quell the deafening disturbance, 
little regardless of grades or of school boards in general. 
But could | accomplish the feat? As well might I have 
gone amongst wandering Bodouins, striving to-control their 
hordes, as to still their contending lezions. Their only 
thought was, not mischief, but what, applying a more scien- 
tific term, one would callincomparable ugliness, In vain I 
rang my bell. Its tones wore lost amidst the clamor, and 
they paid no more heed to my voice than as if I tad raised 
it against a whirlwind. Each one had some favorite nook, 
which they wished to obtain as aa seat, and this having 
been at last gained, books and slates were tumbled in 
in thundering volleys. 

But my Director was intent upon his grade work, and 
called my attention to the catalogue of White Lake Graded 
Schools, which he had brought over for my especial benefit. 
* First Grade, Second Grade,” and he ran his eye down the 
page until he reached Seventh and Eighth Grades, which 
seemed to be the private property of my special room, 
(which, I mentally ejaculate’, I hope I shall never see 
again.) “ Be sure that your pupils learn to count to a hun- 
dred. madam,” he said, “ the first year. This is the proper 
grade work. Let them read in Munroe’s First Reader, as 
far as page 160, during the first six months, and be sure to 
stop in the middle of the page, verse 90, st the close of the 
last day of the first six months. Let them finish that page 
the remaining part of the year.. This is the proper grade 
work as laid down in the Koren and you must not depart 
from it!” (* We are all good mussulmans and Mohamet is 
his prophet.”) “But suppose the pupils should tire of one 
book, and their advancement should be more rapid thar you 
anticipate,’ I ventured to suggest amidst this discharge of 
rules and graees. “It is no matter. They cannot go far- 
ther. It isso laid down in the catalogue,” he replied. 
“ How long have they used Monroe’s Reader in this vicini- 
ty,” I again timidly inquired. My knees shook at every 
question, for I feared the wrath of many vials might be 
poured out, and besides this, the din at my back increased, 
for as yet I had been unable to quell the storm. But the 
school board seemed entirely oblivious of all interruptions, 
(probably they were accustomed to the scene). “The last 
fifteen years, madam, and we shall not change for the next 
twenty-seven. It is the best work extant.” “But do not 
the children becume wearied of one book, used such a length 
of time?” ‘*We do not send our children to school to 


amuse them,” was the reply, with au elevation of the eye- 
brows, implying that I was getting beyond my years, and 
perhaps a little fast. 

Still, I was determined, and hazarded another suggestion. 


ORGANIZATION, GOVERNMENT AND TEACHING. 
A teacher may have two of these qualities, but without the 
three he will never be successful. Organization is something 
of which we hear very little. When there is organization the 


‘Suppose one pup:] should advance more rapidly than an- arrangement of classes is only play; the school is always in 
other, as is often the case. Do you put them forward ac- order, all the pupils are studying at the same time; there is 
cordingly?” “Oh, no, that would spoil the grade work,” | no wish to deceive the teacher; in fact, such a school is like 


and I mentally wished that grades, directors and school- 
boards, had been buried under the island of Atlantis, or that 
their bones lay bleaching upon the white sand of Africa's 
diretul coast, : 

I could see clearly, that trouble would come in the future, 
for my ideas of grade work hardly harmonized with his, and 
his manner was fo perfectly bacbaric that I knew he would 
never suffer the least departure from his grades, which cer- 
tainly had amused me in the extreme. If John was in ad- 
vance of his class, it was no matter. He could not be pro- 
moted to a higher grade, as that would interfere with his 
notion of a perfectly classified school, little thinking that 
that would tend to a proper closeness, much more than his 
ignorant conception of a model school. 

This is a true picture, and one which we have experienced 
more than once in these western towns. Only a year since, 
we taught a school where a class was kept back full two 
years by the caprices of a Director, in work which might 
lave been done in six months. John could not pass to an- 
other class, because he belonged to the seventh grade, and 
there he must remain the full time, at the expense of edu- 
cation, mind and ambition which cannot help being perfect- 
ly crushed by such a course. This clase was also kept by 
the Director in one Reader, unti] they could repeat the 
whole book from memcry, backwards and forwards, up and 
down, and not a single new idea seemed to take posression 
of their brains for the whole year, and yet, put them in an- 
other book, of the same grade, and no harder, and they 
could scarcely tell a word at sight. They could not read a 
line, but put them into their old book, and the sentences 
would roll out with astonishing glibness. 

The ignorance of school boards and directors in regard to 
the methods and work of schools in our land is astonishing, 
aod schouls and teachers suffer from this ignorance. We 
have vowed many times never again to enter a school-room 


their opinion upon the part of the public which we are 
obliged to combat, and to which per force, every teacher 
must submit. SARAH STERLING. 


o-oo, —_ ~ 


School Government. 


A division of the German army was under review some time 
ago, and the General after many movements, rode to one of the 
privates and asked him for a needle and thread. Plutarch says 
that the actions of a great man—his character and talent may 
best be learned from small things, such as ordinary people 
would not notice at all. See the value these men set on de- 
tail. The General knew a good soldier should not forget his 
needle and thread, and the great biographer knew that the 
character of a man can be learned when he, like a musical in- 
strument is unstrung. School government is a crude subject 
except to a novice or an alderman who knows nothing about it. 
It does not require the science of the most eminent in other 
| professions to keep a common school, but to govern—to do the 
| best possible thing that can be done, requires no ordinary talent. 
It requires peculiar training—a peculiar mastery of self. A 
| man should be ashamed of himself to be, or be seen angry in 
ja school room. A love for children, a knowledge of their 

wants, capacity, restlessness, love of play, love of fun, love of 

romping, all of which good boys practice. School’government 
‘ takes in all this and a thousand times as much, each of which 
| taken simply merits an article of itself. All depends on 





so thoroughly harrassed, and annoyed have we been by | 


| nothing but itself. I select one of the many headings in the 
| mode of organizing, and to some it may be instructive. It is 
| notnew by any means. H. H. carried it out practically and 
successfully many years ago when he used to comment play- 
| fully to his pupils on vulgar fractions, and tell them that he 
| would not teach them anything vulgar, as he had some knowl- 
edge of good breeding, saying to one little fellow, “ why, if you 
| called pussy vulgar, she would not purr or sing for you.” He 
| got ont of the difficulty very easily, if there existed any, by 
| calling them PRIMARY, and his pupils call them so to-day. 
What a title for a division of arithmetic; why any cobbler 
would get as good a name for them! This is introduced to show 
the fertility of a good teacher's mind, his forcing power, his 
tact to win the respect of his pupils. 

Every successful teacher ought to be eloquent ; he should be 
able to address his pupils often, but we are here considering 
the first day—the organization of his school and the arrange- 
ment of his classes. Henry Hudson always told them in 
suitable and commanding language that he was employed to 
teach them ; that he had the education and capacity ; that they 
owed him obedience; that he would suspend any disobedient 
| boy; that he would be delighted with decent play during re- 
cess; that he would tolerate no chewing, nu obscene language, 





| no swearing, no drinking except at recess, no silly talking dur- 





ing school hours, no draughting of the obscene. For their inter- 
est there should be government—explaining in what this con- 
sists, that he would give them a part of the government, and 
to excite their pride he told them that theirs should be the 
| best school in the State, and if not it would be their fault. 
After a few such addresses his work was halfdone. Here is 
his mode of organizing preparatory to his examination for the 
arrangement of the classes : 

Standing at his desk he took the right and called it Washing- 
| ton’s side ; the left, and called it Lafayette’s; then appointed 
| one head or chief; call him chief monitor, or what you will; 
| then the pupils all elect one chief for Washington's side, and 

one for Lafayette’s, and these two call alternately all the pupils 
in “spelling-school” style, appointing every tenth pupil a report- 
ing monitor for each side, which report was given to the head 
of the side, then to the chief, then if he could not settle the 


difficulty, he told H. H. It required David to use the sword 
of Goliath, and this, though the production and practical auc- 
cessful application of many years’ thought, may not suit every 
hand—may not suit every mind, H. H. taught where his boys 
brought their sleds in the winter and piled them in the school- 
room after the first bell. They brought their bats and ball, had 
their own rules, their own watch for the bells in the summer, 
or fine season; at bell-time they left their ball on his desk, 
left their clubs ‘n a proper place, and were in time for their 
classes, One of the Mrs. Goodbody’s interfered once and, al- 
though treated with great courtesy, she never interfered again. 
Mr. Bigbody told that H. H. was not fit to teach his daughter 
English grammar; he learned before he stopped talking that 
he was ignorant. After three months there was no voice dare 
meddle, and he and his pupils mutually beloved, worked hand 
in hand for one—only one— goal. Many of them are now 
married men and women with families. H. H. told them they 
would remember him with gratitude, and so they do. 

This is school governmeut. The mother breaks the child 
of its stubborn will; this is government in oue department, in 
fanily. I present a picture of government in one department 
of school government such as I have seen work successfully 
for years. As in a great commercial house there are many 
depertments outside and many inside each having a head, so 
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there are many divisions of government in a school; and as in 
a merchants house you have men of mark so in a school where 
you find a man of mark you find school government. 

L M 
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What are the Common Schools of the State 
of New York at the Present Time ? 


Another commissioner writes, “that parents find their 
children receive a fair business education at much less ex- 
pense, and at home; and the doors are open alike to rich 
and poor.” 

Again, one writes that ‘‘ the tendency has been and is to 
increase the number, size and importance of both union and 
graded schools. Reasons are & demand for greater thor- 
oughness in the studies pursued, which can better be accom- 
plished by the consolidation of districts, the supervision of 
an intelligent board of education, and the consequent ern 
ployment of a thoroughly efficient corps of teachers. This 
results as a natural consequence, as the best talent tends 
towards those schools which offer the largest wages, even at 
reduced terms, where the occupant of a position from prin- 
cipal to subordinate is not subject to the caprice of a single 
trustee. Secondly, instead of entertaining the mischievous 
idea that the children must be sent away from home at a 
tender age to secure advantages superior to those offered by 
the average common school, parents have conceived the 
more sensible plan of bringing these advantages to their 
children. This they have been able to do by availing them- 
selves of the talent as sent out by the various normal schools 
throughout the State, for almost invariably you will find 
either graduates or undergraduates in these schools. This 
man says, “ I attribute the establishment of the large union 
school to my being able to convince the people there that 
they could not have a good schoo! without it.” 

Another writes that in a village school in 1860, one- 
fourth of the children of the district attended school ; in 1877 
aearly one balf between the ages of five and twenty one at- 
tended, making an increase of 100 per cent. and more than 
that if we take into consideration the length of time taught. 

In another village school in 1857 the district reported 
ninety-eight children, kept a school for thirty weeks, at a 
cost of about $200, and had an attendance of thirty nine. In 
1877 it reported 116 pupils, kept a school forty three weeks 
and had an average attendance of fifty-two. 

This commissioner, in speaking of one of the best schools 
in his charge, states that in 1854 it was taught in a little 
room by a young man tor $12 per month, and he boarded 
around, The number ofchildren he was unable to give, as 
the records were destroyed by fire, but the teacher says he 
taught five months and thought the school averaged about 
thirty. The population was at that time about one half of 
the present number. In 1877 it reported an attendance of 
seventy three, and a school was taught forty one weeks by 
two teachers. In these cases the population is largely com- 
posed of foreigners. In some families are grown persons of 
thirty five years who can barely write their names, while 
their brothers and sisters of from fourteen to eighteen years 
are well grounded in the common English branches. The 
cause for this improvement seems to be that “ the parties 
that vote and lay the taxes and appropriate the money are 
not the ones who pay. When every person paid for the 
education of his own children, the attendance was small, the 
teachers were those who could work cheap, and the schools 
were only taught long enough to draw the public money. 
Especially was this the case where many of the patrons were 
foreigners, unable to read or write perhaps, and needing 
every cent. for more substantial purposes.” 

Another attributes the increase to “ the customs, habits, 
wealth, living, prodigality, etc., of the people, together with 
a desire to be in places which are centres, which have had 
much to do with it ; and the district which bad in it a small 
village or hamlet has had its territory enlarged by addi- 
tions thereto from adjoining districts. It has become very 
fashionable to go away to school, even if the one at home be 
better ; and many within six or eizht miles of a thriving 
town or city go there, it they can not induce their parents 
to send them to a second rate boarding school. Two towns 
which employed but three teachers now employ twenty and 

ix, and with these two exceptions there were no districts 
that employed more than one teacher; now there are four 
besides the two above mentioned in this commissioner dis- 
trict that employ trom two to four each.” 

Again, one commissioner says that “ by comparing the 
school statistics on file in his office, I find that five addition- 
al departments have been formed during the last five years. 
The number of graduates of normal schools teaching here 
has increased by nine, and this while the population has 
remained the same. The causes which have contributed 
most to the improvement of our schools, in my judgment, 
are the abolition of the rate bill, and the inauguration of 

eachers’ institutes, normal schools and (notwithstanding 





the hue and cry agsinst it) the present system of school su- 
pervision.” 


Another says, ‘‘ In my district, in five or six years, jus. 
about seven schools have changed from common district to 
union or graded schools, of two or more departments. These 
changes have been made to meet the growing demand for 
something better than the common district school of the 
present time.” 

“ There has been one“union school organized in this com- 
missioner district in the past four years,” says another com- 
missioner, He gives as this reason that it affords a more 
suitable oppertunity for teachers to better or more thor- 
oughly prepare themselves for teaching, 

Another gives an increase of graded schools anda de- 
crease of academies ; “ because it is believed that graded 
schools can do more effective work, owing to their organiza- 
tion, Tuition isyfree to thoge living in the district. Free 
tuition and books draw away many to normal schools.” 

By « happy chance I recently had an opportunity to con- 
sult a book ot minutes kept by the clerk of a school district, 
which contains occasional statistics from the year 1834 
downwards to the present time. Selecting somewhat at 
random, the foliowing are noted : 

In 1837 there were in the district 58 children between the 
ages five and sixteen years; 50 of these were taught in 
school some portion of the year In 1840 the whole num- 
ber of children between five and sixteen was forty-nine, and 
the number tanght was six.vy. In 1841 the number of cbil- 
dren was forty-five ; the number taught was sixty four. In 
1842 the numbers were respectively forty-two and sixty one; 
in 1844, thirty-eight and twenty-nine. This school num- 
bers only about ten pupils at the present time. 

These statistics show that those over sixteen years of age 
attended school in pronounced numbers during those years. 
This district was only a sample of the rural school at one 
time in its history. 

Consulting reports, there appear the following facts con. 
cerniny the number of school districts in the State : 


In 1651 there wer.e........cccces secccccces 11,479 
In 1867 there were......... 2.6 cece cee cece 11,722 
In 16 vears there was a gain of.............. 243 
In 1877 there were.......... . ee 11,287 


This shows a decrease since 1867, or within 10 years, of 
445 districts; and a total decrease since 1851, or during the 
last 26 years, of 192 school districts. 

How do the studies found in our rural schools, at the 
pcesent time, compare in number and in kind wiih those of 
former years named above? Please give lists. 

In your opinion, how do the thoroughness, efficiency, and 
general value of the schocls compare favorably. 

Another commissioner thinks they pursue nearly the 
same branches of study now as twenty-five years ago; viz. : 

Former List.—Reading, writing, spelling, grammar, 
geography, arithmetic, algebra. 

Present List.—Reading, writing, spelling, grammar, 
gecgraphy arithmetic, algebra, history, rhetoric, philosophy, 
astronomy, physiology, drawing, mt. arithmetic, civil gov- 
ernment, natural philosophy, book-keeping, geometry. 

One commissioner sends the list of studies actually pur- 
sued twenty-five years ago as being arithmetic, grammar, 
reading, spelling. Now the sutdies of all the schools of the 
121 districts under his jurisdiction are reading, spelling. 
geography, U. 8. history, arithmetic, grammar, civil govern- 
ment, science of penmanship, and in many schools algebra 
and geometry. 

He also says that in his opinion the schools have greatly 
advanced in thoroughness, efficiency, and general value. “I 
have learned from a reliable source that twenty-five years 
ago the most advanced pupils in Arithmetic were flounder- 
ing along in fractions ; now the highest principles of Arith- 
metic are taught in all the schcols. Then Geography was 
a study of memory only; now it is a study of memory, sci- 
ence, and skill. Then only one or two papils of a school 
studied grammar; now all who are not sufficiently advanc- 
ed to pursue the study of Grammar are receiving oral in- 
struction in language. Then, until pupils had completed 
their second or third year of school, they were confined to 
reading and spelling, commencing with letters; now they 
commence with words, and at ‘he same stage are instructed 
in number, place, and language.” 

Also the same as regards efficiency—that is, it compares 
favorably. 

Another commissioner thinks the former list is augment- 
ed at present by many so-called higher branches. As to 
thoroughness, efficiency, and general value, the comparison 
is favorable. 

Another commissioner thinks that the present list of 
studies is greater than formerly, and consider our present 
schools much more efficient and valuable than formerly. 

Another commissioner considers the present curriculum 
of studies somewhat enlarged. In thoroughness, efficiency, 


and general value the schools are decidedly in advance. 
Another comwissioner consider the change of studies to 


be slight, but in method and efficiency for the better. 
Again, one says the number of studies is greater at pres- 
ent, but the work done is more thorough and efficient. 
Again, a commissioner considers the number about the 
same, and “believes the rural schools of to-day compare 
very favorably with those of twenty-five years ago.” 
Another commissioner considers the present list of studies 
increased, and that in efficiency the comparison is favorable 
to the schools, are more thorough, efficient, and practical, 
Still another finds but few changes in the studies pur- 
sued. He thinks “the schools of to-day do not compare 
favorably with those of twenty-five years ago. The first 
cause is that the teachers are not of the same standard they 
were at that time. Second, on account of the ages of the 
scholars being less, caused, perhaps, by attending higher 
schools as soon as they get a little advanced. Cheap teach- 
ers, poor teachers, and the loss of all interest in the cause 
of education by the patrons of the schools, are some of the 
causes of their inefficiency and want of thoroughness. 
Another commissioner considers the range of studies 
wider now than formerly. 
He also thinks the “ branches are better taught, hut owing 
to the younger state of the pupils they may not be more 
thoroughly understood. Another drawback to their present 
efficiency is the power the childless tax-payer is able to 
exert at school meetings.” a 
Another commissioner says the studies pursued now are 
considerably different. Twenty-five years ago, spelling, 
reading, writing, geography, and occasionally grammar 
were pursued. Now all the above studies are pursued to- 
gether with history, science of government, drawing and 
the cream or staple of common sense of geology, astrono- 
my, physiology avd the moral obligations of pupils to par- 
ents snd their country, and their reciprocal relations to each 


other and society.” 
Another Commissioner writes that the studies are about 


the same, excluding the “.ologies, osophies and ornament- 
als,” and decides that their thoroughness and efficiency are 
“ vastly improyed.” 

Again, a commissioner writes, that grammar is more poorly 
taught in many more of the echools than it was twenty-five 
years ago. The range of studies is somewhat enlarged. 
Yet the rural schools are at present more efficient and of 


greater value. 
Another considers the list of studies increased by one or 


more. Thinks the schools are more thoroughly taught and 
better governed than in former days; that methods of 
teaching have been improved much. 

Another thinks the union and graded school tends to di- 
minish the efficiency of the common school. 

Another says be thinks the union and graded schools are 
better, and this fact has tended to diminish the interest and 
efficiency of the average district school. 

Another says, “the studies are much the same, only that 
at a former period eiementary philosophy, physiology and 
chemistry were taught, while at the present they are not 
found in the schools, We have now reading, writing, 
geography, grammar, arithmetic, algebra and history.” 
This question the writer considers ‘‘the most difficult to 
answer because there has been such a complete revolution 
in the conception ot to-day (as compared with twenty years 
ago) as to what is, and what is not within the province of 
a teacher, while the characteristics composing the schools 
are so entirely different that a comparison of the schools of 
the two periods in question must of necessity result botb 
favorably and unfavorably for each.” Hesays: ‘‘ Again, I 
must repeai that the most favorable results are observable 
in those schools under the supervision of teacvers with 
| normal training, and I am satisfied that each year’s experi- 
| ence will but the more certainly establish the fact that the 
| normal echools of the State are not only a national but a 
| world-wide blessing. ’ 

i The studies now pursued are much more varied and 
advanced than formerly,” says another Commissioner. “In 
thoroughness, efficiency, and general value, the schools, 
intellectually, have advanced as much as they have materi- 
ally, or outwardly. Morally, they have not shown as de- 


sirable a progress.” 
Another says, “the jist of studies is greater. As to effi- 


ciency, etc., they are better. Were it not for the demand 
for cheap teachers (which is both injurious and disgraceful) 
our schools would be much better than they now are. The 
people want the public money to pay the entire expense, 
Again, children finish their education and have a more gen- 
eral knowledge at aa earlier age than they did twenty or 
twenty-five years ago. After they commence school, more 
attend regularly and continue in school antil they finish, 
which accounts for the above results.” 

Another thinks studies are more advanced, owing to bet- 
ter informed and more efficient teachers and betier ways of 
presenting subjects in text-books ; *better teachers, because 
of better facilities for preparing teaclers, in Normal Schools 
particularly. They are,more efficient, for reasons given 








above. 
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Another writes that ‘‘studies are about the same in the 
majority of schools. The thoroughness, efficiency, and 
value of the rural schools are not as great as they ought to 
or might be.” He thinks there should be ‘a uniform stand. 
ard of qualifications of teachers in the differcnt grades. 
Seme Commissioners try to elevate the standard of qualifi- 
cations, while otLers lower it.” 

Another thinks more studies are pursued now than twenty 
or thirty yeare ago. He also believes “the echools to be 
better now than in 1853; the instruction has greater ecope ; 
presumes the pupils of '53 understood arithmetic as well. It 
would hardly do for me to consider the schools of this 
county !ess efficient than in "53, es; ecially as J have had so 
much to do with them for six years past. I am satisfied, 
however, that our schools ought to do better work than they 
now do. When we consider that the school tax is larger 
than all others combined, it is not at all strange that some 
who have no children complain. One great draw-back to 
our schools is the frequent chavge of teachers, most of 
them changing every term—too much patch-work about it. 
I have been urging our district t> change their custom in 
this respect, and also in regard to school terms. As it is 
now, the district schools are in session during July and Au- 
gust, the worst time in the year for study. and a time when 
children are most needed at home in the rural districts, 
Now there is usually a vacation during September and Oc- 
tober. Several districts have already changed—having thiee 
terms instead of two. The average attendance is better 
after such a change.” 

Amidst all these opinione, however various in the minute 
statements, there appear clearly the following facts : 

1. That the common or rural] schools are diminishing in 
number. 

2. That the number of pupile that attend these schools 
is decreasing. 

8. That the average ages of these pupils is materially 
lessening. 

4. That these changes, while steadily going forward, are 
not uniformily perceptible in all the counties. 

5. Thatthe union graded schools are increasing in num- 
ber and in importance—and that they are considered as 
bringing the high school advantages nearer home. 

6. That the rural school population is gradually dimin- 
ishing in number. 

7. That the population of the State is more or lers rapid- 
ly gravitating towards centres. 

These things being true, it is unmistakably evident that 
the common school of to-day is quite a different element in 
our State policy from what it was years ago when it was 
before our State for legislation. The rural sehool was then 
the powerful school, filled with young men and women, 
who were the mass as well as the strength of the youth of 
the entire State. To-day the rural school is the very ele- 
mentary school, with its little children, scarcely a young 
man or a young woman being found therein. The loci of 
the strenyth of the common schools have moved isto cen- 
tres, following the population—the backwoods themselves 
even have fied, and with them the large rural school with 
ins pack of big boys and girls. Herein then consists the 
law of the rural district school: That it inevitably gravi- 
tates toward the village—this school is apparently not per- 
monent to the rural country. 

SPS eee ere 


Influence of Drawing on the Ordinary Work 
of the School-Room. 


Let us consider the influence of drawing upon our ordinary 
school work. We believe that teachers themselves, from the 
fact, no doubt, that their attention has not been called to it, 
are not fully impressed with the value of drawing in an ele- 
mentary educational course. They do not seem to understand 
that it is imtimately connected with all other studies, and in- 
stead of robbing them of precious time, it is sharpening and 
toning up the faculties for the more ready acquirement of other 
knowledge. 

Reading is the key to the storehouse of knowledge in these 
days of libraries, and must be first taught in our schools Since 
all who would enter the temple of learning must possess this 
key, anything that will hasten the process of teaching reading 
should be respectfully considered. Drawing does assist in this 
process. How? In reading we are obliged to name words, 
which are definite forms, at sight. We recognize words by 
their general forms, or shapes and not by remembering that 
each one is composed of certain letters. Drawing trains the 
eye to distinguish forms quickly. Therefore it has a direct in- 
fluence in teaching children to read. ‘ 

We must teach spelling as well as reading so long, at least, 
as the present orthography remains in use. Good spelling de 
pends on agood memory of forms. ‘‘All printers spell. read 
proof, correct typographical errors, etc., not by language, or by 
remembering” by the ear “whether a word ends in tion or 
sion, or is spelled with z, s, orc, etc., but by the appearances 
of words—by the EYE instead of by rote—by roRM, not lan- 





guage.” “It strikes his eye as correct or incorrect, not his 
ear.” Memory drawing educates, and strengthens the power 
to recall forms and thus bears directly upon the teaching of 
spelling. 1 ; 

Writing is one of the most difficult of elementary subjects to 
teach. It is one that is dreaded by many teachers. Drawing 
is the elder sister of writing, and they mutually aid each other, 
The same quick eye and the same skilful hand are necessary 
in both. 

Geography is not only a useful study buta refining one also. 
Not many of us can travel over the face of the fair earth, to 
observe for ourselves the shapes of continents, islands, seas 
and guifs. We must study maps. But experience teaches 
that gazing at maps only is not the quickest method of fixing 
the forms of countries in the memory. Neither is it best to 
commit to memory long and tedious word descriptions, though 
never so accurate, of capes, mountains, and courses of rivers. 
Next to travelling from place to place and observing the situa- 
tion of the cities, islands, lakes, and the courses of rivers, the 
best thing is to draw maps and locate these places on them. 
The child that can sketch the course of a river or coast line, 
does not need to load down its memory with a dry description 
to be forgotten when it leaves school. For these reasons, the 
best teachers teach geography by means of drawing. 

Drawing assists in the study of arithmetic. In the elemen- 
tary stages of drawing many exercises are given in the division 
of lines and surfaces into a certain numberof parts. Such 
drawing lessons make excellent object lessons in numbers. It 
is not only useful as a means of illustration to the eye, but it 
cultivates the power of attention or concentration which is in- 
dispensable in the study of arithmetic. The power of con- 
centration implies that of abstraction. The person who can 
abstract his mind from surrounding objects and concentrate it 
upon a complex problem and hold it there until all the different 
steps are reasoned out, succeeds in solving such problem. The 
person who can only hold his attention while considering half 
the steps, fails to solve such problem. The power of abstrac- 
tion is the chief mathematical faculty, and probably no school 
exercise has ever been invented, better calculated to lead the 
mind away from the concrete to the abstract, than that of in- 
ventive drawing, dictation drawing and designing. 

Geometry is the science of form. The first step in learning 
geometry is to notice the form of things aboutus. Drawing 
forces us to study form and renders the eye quick to notice 
differences of form. ‘The second step in learning geometry 
is to become able to imagine perfect forms, without seeing them 
drawn.” Beginners in this study, without a training in draw- 
ing, generally tind difficulty in realizing that the lines they see 
on a flat surface represent anything but lines. They fail fre- 
quently to see that a form or volume is represented. Dictation 
drawing directly cultivates this power of “ seeing in space,” so 
necessary to the young geometrician. 

The Latin, the Greek, and other languages in which the 
meaning and relation of words often depend on minute differ- 
ences in termination or inflection, are much more readily learn- 
ed by those who have had the eye and attention cultivated by 
a systematic course in drawing. 

Drawing is the handmaid to all the natural sciences. Botany, 
physiology, geology, natural history, etc., cannot be pursued in 
the best way without drawing. The drawing of the leaves, 
stems, fruits, and flowers of plants, the different parts of ani- 
mals ond the human body, serve to fix their forms in the mind 
better than it is possible to do it in any other way. The ob- 
servation necessary to draw a form serves to impress that form 
on the mind and imagination, while the attempt to represent it 
by lines and shadows, corrects errors of observation. A de- 
scription of things in words gives the appearance of knowl. 
edge. An investigation of the real things yields real knowl- 
edge. Drawing forces us to make this investigation. To draw 
a thing we must know. To know we must examine minutely. 

The close connection which we have attempted to show ex- 
ists between drawing and all school studies, may tempt some 
to say that any study helps all others. This, to a certain ex- 
tent, is true. But we believe that no other subject than draw- 
ing, except language, is so intimately associated with all legiti- 
mate school work. Drawing és a language, a universal lan- 
guage, read and understood by all mankind of whatever 
nationality or tongue. And because drawing can be used to 
express our thoughts, it is destined to revolutionize our methods 
of teaching. Instead of requiring pupiss to recite in some 
particular language we shall more and more demand answers 
in this general language.— Pror. L. 8. THompson, Purdue 
University. 


Jersey City. 

The following questions used at the examination for ad- 
mission to the High School, Dec., 1877, are given to en- 
able one to form a better idea of the requisites for admis. 
sion, and of what is attempted to be done in the school after 


admission. 
The examinations are all conducted in writing. 


GEOGRAPHY. 


1. Describe the equator, the tropics, and the polar circles, 

2. What mountains form the boundary line between China 
and Hindoostan ? 

8. On what water may one sail from New York to Phila- 
deiphia ? 

4. Name the three largest rivers in South America. 

5. In what zone are the most highly civilized nations ? 

6. Which is the farther north, Paris or Quebec? 

7. What island south of Hindoostan ? 

8. Which of the United States border on Lake Superior ? 

9. In what general direction from the United States’ 
coart does the gulf tream stream flow ? 

10. What country of Africa borders on the Strait of Gib- 
ralter ? 

GRAMMAR, 

1. Write sentences in which the relatives who, wh 
what, and that, are properly used. 

2. What are the principal parts of the following verbs: 
lie, (to repose) sit, swim, see, and write? 

8. What moods cannot be used in interrogative sen- 
tences ? 

4. Give a list of ten words commonly used as propositions. 
“5. What part or pars of speech do not occur in the fol- 
lowing sentence: “ Millions of spiritual creatures walk the 
earth unseen, both when we wake and when we slesp.” 

6. Give a synopsis of the verb teach in the firet person, 
singular, active voice, indicative mood. 

7. When are words said to be derivative, and when com- 
pound? Give examples of each. 

8. Correct the following: (a). Set down and rest. (0), 
John ought to have went. (c). Either ability or inclination 
were wanting. (d). It was me. (e). A nail well drove will 
| support a great weight. 

9. Analyze the following: “A wasp met a ber that was 
just buzzing by, and he said, dear cousin, can you tell me 
why, you are loved so much better by people than 7?” 

10. Parse the italicized words in the above sentence. 

ARITHMETIC. 

1. What is the difference between 3 3-4 plus 7 5-8, and 
4 plus 2 3-4? 

& 2. What is the length of the side of a cubical box which 
contains 389,017 solid inches ? 

8. When it is 2h. 86 min. a.m. at the Cape of Good 
; Hope, in longitude 18° 24’ east, what is the time at Cape 
Horn in longitude 67° 21' west ? 

4. What is the cost of 17 tons, 18 cwt., 1 qr., 17 lbs. of 
potash, at $53.80 per ton ? 

5. What is the square root of .0043046721 ? 

6. How many steps of two and one-half feet each would 
a man take in walking a mile? 

7. How much will it cost to¢arpet a parlor 18 feet square 
with carpeting 3-4 of a yara wide at $1.50 per yard? 

8. A note for $470.66, drawn at 60 days, is discounted at 
|a bauk at 6 per cent.; what are the proceeds? 

9. Which will yield the better income, 8 per cent. bonds 
at 110, or 5 per cent. bonds at 75? 

10. Sent $250.92 to my agent in Boston, to be invested in 
prints at 15 cents a yard after taking out his commission of 
2 per cent.; how many yards sbould I receive? 








ALGEBRA. 

. Find the value of the expression (a® +b2) (a—b). 
. Divide x*—5x*—46x—40 by x+4. 
. Expand (x+a) (x—a) (x’—a’), Give the theorems. 
. What is the value ot 5x*—(—2x'—y*+-z’)? 
. Factor ‘6y*—1. Give the theorem. 

6. Find the highest common divisor ot 4x°—2x*'—2x+1 
and 8x*—2x—1. 


a. © wo 





2x*—b 
5 
7. Simplify the expression ————. 
a—b 
4 
x—-a 


x 
8. From 8x— — take x— ——. 
2b c 

5cd--' bx—* 

9. Free ——- 
S8a—*x*y—'z 

10. Define axiom, coefficient, 

homogeneous terme. 


from negative exponents. 





exponent, binomial and 
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portraits ;* the rescue of important facts rapidly passing into 
oblivion ; the publication of a general catalogue of officers and 
students for the entire century; an historic statement of the 
principles and work of the academy; the increase of its funds 
and equipment; and a large home gathering of the alumni at 
Andover on the days above announced, when an Oration will be 
given by the Rev. Alexander McKenzie, of the Class of 1855, 
and a Poem by Oliver Wendell Holmes, M. D., of the Class of 
1825, together with numerous addresses by old pupils and dis- 
_ tinguished friends of the Academy. 
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NEW YORK, APRIL 20, 1878. 


This copy of the New York SCHOOL JOURNAL may 
possibly fall into the hands of one who is not a subscri- 
ber; consider then, that a piece of good fortune has be- 
fallen you, and send in your subscription at once, It | 
you are teacher and are a subscriber to no educational | 
paper, you do yourself an injury you have no right to| 
do. It may be set down as an undeniable tact that | 
every “live teacher” takes an educational paper. 
small fund has been placed in our hands to send | 
the JOURNAL /o those who are too poor to afford u; that | 
number we hope is not very large. 
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Who Should not Teach. 


Last week we «iscussed briefly the subject “ Who 
shall teach.” ‘This week we propose to devote a lit- 
tle space to a thought on who should not teach. 

To one who has no conceptions ot its unfolded 
petals there is but little beauty in a rose bud. The} 
naturalist beholds encased within the green calix an, 
embryo blossom, 





Let us for the present become na- 
turalists and watch the development of the rose-bud. , 
First a delicate tift is seen at its summit; gradually 
the petals unfold their mysterious windings until the 
bud becomes an expanded flower. 
process of education. 

The infant mind is an undeveloped mental bud, 
created by the touch of Omnipotence, yet its attri- | 
tributes are closely folded, like the petals of the blos- 
som in the undeveloped bud. Here nature pauses. | 
It is the sevent) iay of creation, and the Omnipo- | 
tent hand rests trom labor. The operations of devel- | 
opment are ours. The elements of the faculties lie 
hidden within the calix, and should be unfolded and 
brought out like the petals of the rose. That man 
or woman who has not learned to follow the course 
of nature should not teach. 

It has been a serious question in the minds of our 
closest observers whether, with ali our expenditure 
of money, with ail our boasted improvements in 
meéthods of teaching with all the advantages that 
ought to grow out of our free school system, with all 
our Normal schools and our Teachers’ Institutes, our 
schools are the real fountains of learning we boasting- 
ly proclaim them. Our elementary schools are man- 
aged to death, because generally managed by unskill- 
ful hands, and taught by those who have never given 
a serious thought to the philosophy of mental evolu- 
tion. Noman or woman who is not a mental philoso- 


Such is nature's | 








pher should be allowed to teach a child the English 
alphabet. 

That person who presumes that the great work of 
the teachers is the communication of knowledge, 
should not attempt to teach. The close examina- 
tion of the class room work in our schools shows that 
most of the teachers in these schools that the mind 
as if it grew by gradual accretion, like the inanimate 
mineral. 
understand the process"of organic development ; and 
is not able to produce it by a steady course of excite- 
ment to self-activity. 

All the faculties are not developed at once. There 
is a systematic order and arrangement of develop- 
ment, and that person should not attempt to teach 
who is not acquainted with the natural order of de- 
velopment; nor should he attempt to teach who is 
incapable of making the development of the mind 
simultaneous and harmonious. 

Why are we so often told that this child has no ca- 
pacity for one study, and that he has no ability for an 
other? The real incapacity in all such cases is in the 
teachers who has failed to study the law of develop- 
ment, and who should not attempt to teach. Each 
new idea should be a necessary sequence to that which 


precedes, and every step should call forth as much 


mental exertion in the child as is necessary to bring 
out the native power and energy. 

hat person should not teach who is not perfectly 
familiar with the three-fold character of the human 
constitution, and who is not capable of discovering 
the exact mental condition of the intellectual plant 
placed in his hands. The body should not be in ad- 
vance of the mind, nor the mind or intellectual facul- 
ties in advance of the moral sensibilities. - Prompti- 
tude and skill in action should keep pace with acqui- 
sition. That person should not teach who is unable to 
produce these results. The great error of our books 
put in the hands of the young is that the object takes 
precedence ot the thought, and in our teaching the 
thing perceived is made prominent while the cultiva- 
tion of perception is lost of. That person shouid not 
teach who is incapable of directing these processes, 

That person should not teach who does not have an 
enthusiastic love of teaching. If he is set to work to 
make a phaeton and he produces a wheel-barrow, the 
error may be corrected, and the loss may be regained; 
but when he is set to develop an immortal.mind and 
he produces an ape or a parrot, the damage can never 
be retrieved. No wonder that men of culture, men 
of well developed minds, when they see the defective 


results of our school teaching, are losing faith in our | 


system. The truth is our schools are filled by persons 
who should not teach ; persons whose own minds are 
not harmoniously developed ; persons whose highest 
aim and principal reason for engaging in the profes- 
sion, is to make it a stepping-stone to something else. 
This leads us to another thought—who shall be our 
trustees, our school committees, members of our 


board of education, and that thought leads to another | 


who should not be. 
Ohio. 

Teachers’ Association of Goshen, Tp. Champaign 
County, met at Mechanicsburg, Ohio, on Saturday, 
April 13th, at ro A. M. 

1. Paper “ Reviews” by W. E. Hutcheson of High 
School ; discussed by G. W. Snyder and Wm. Caili- 
han. (2.) Methods of proof of the fundamental 
arithmetic, by Superintendent Callihan, making some 
good points for the teacher's careful consideration. 
(3.) Management of School Sports upon the School- 
yard ; discussed by C. H. Lafferty, followed by A. B. 
Swisher and others ; this was interesting. 

Afternoon Session: (1.) Practical Arithmetic. “Is 
it practical ?’ by Major Swisher; discussed by Calli- 
han. (2.) Paper, “weighing Teachers by Exam- 
inations,” by G, W. Snyder. General discussion 


That person should not teach who does not | 





opened by Callihan. The meeting was interesting, 
and bespoke a degree of real earnestness that is woe- 
fully absent in some meetings of teachers. Next 
meeting May 11th. G. W. SNYDER. 
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NEW YORK CITY. 


New York Board of Education. 








The Commissioners met April 17. 
COMMUNICATIONS. 


From The Grand Army of the Republic, desire the hearty 
co-operation of the public schools in the parade May 30. 
* From M. Hall Stanton (Board ot Education, Phil)., who 
returne thanks for courtesy extended to the Phil. delega- 
tion. 


From Francis F. Fellows, resigning his office as trustee of 
the 8d ward. 


From City Superintendent, reporting violation of Punish- 

ment By-Law, by Miss Hester A. Rober‘s. 
COMMITTEES’ REPORTS 

The Normal College Committee recommended to add an- 
other story to the Training Department, which was adopt- 
ed ; cost to be about $20,000. and accommodate 500 pupils. 
Also to pay Miss Jennie B. Merrill, for taking charge of 
swnusic in said Department, $50 per annum; also to give 
Miss Constantine leave of absence for two months The 
Building Committee reported adverse to putting on an ad- 
dition to G. 8 No. 24. But to purchase 4 lots on E. 56 street, 
in rear of G. 8S. No. 59, and put upa building ; to repair G. 8. 
No. 18. 

‘he Committee on Course of Study considered whether 
Brown’s Grammar should be put on the Supply List. They 
say it is doubtful whether they have the right to add to the 
list of supplies during the yexr. and that the consideration 
of the question be postponed until October; laid on the 
taple. 

From Miss Roberts, Miss Beckett and Miss Keogh ot the 
2ist ward, complaining that they had been transferred at a 
loss of $2 00 in salary against their wishes. 

From 17th ward to extend Miss Rodman’s leave of ab- 
sence for three months. 
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The New York Teachers’ Association. 


The regular monthly reception of this Association, took 
place in Steinway Hall, last Monday evening. As usual, 
the hall was crowded in every part with listening and at- 
tentive teachers. Among those present we noticed Com- 
missioners Watson, Cohen, and Manniere ; Assistant Super- 
intendents Calkins and Harrison; Trustees Ramsey and 
McIntire. Mr. James M. Fields, of Boston, delivered a lec- 
ture on “ Cheerfulness,” which abounded in “ Reminiscen- 
ces” and anecdotes. He commented on the faces the Amer- 
icans wore, and showed that life could be made more epjoy- 
able if we gave more expression to our fellings. Altogether 
the lecture was pleasing, and will live in our remembrance 
as one of the most so that we have ever heard. 
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Among the Schools. 








P. D. G. 8. No. 56.—We_.have rarely seen such a set of in- 
telligent primary children. The gallery children sang a 
song in two parts, without a leader. This is the first time 
| we have ever seen gallery children sing so sweetly and in 
euch beautiful time. A little girl of nine years then came 
forward and recited a piece, t:lling how she hated school, 
and from the way she spoke and acted, one would have 
thought it wae actually asshe said. Miss McGuire always 
has had the reputation of having and excellent school. It 
was he.e that Mr. Wickham, when mayor, spent many of 
his mornings with friends, hearing the little children re- 
cite and sing. 

G. S. 22.—With pleasure I visited Mr. Hoffman’s class ; 
we noticed the boys’ work in arithmetic. Mr. Merritt, the 
p incipal, is a very cautious man and loves his school, In 
several classes we noticed * calendar cards,’ with THE 
ScHOLARS’ COMPANION on them, also there is a smal] lib- 
| rary in one class-room which the pupils love because they 
get good and pure reading from it. F. 





At the Board of Education. 


| The following bill is reported as before the Legislature : 
| “No principlal shall be hereafter appointed for a P. 8. or 
| department located in the same building with a G. S.; if 
| there is one in a building not so located shall be filled by a 





tranefer ; vacancies in the principalship of G. S. shall be 
filled by transfers of Principals from smaller schools, or 
from P. S. These transfers are not to lesson salaries. 
When a P. D. is without a principal the princioal of the 
girls G. 8, shall take charge, unless there is only a M. D. 

| The act to change the admission age from 4 to 5 years 
has passed. A complaint was made against Miss Roberts 
of P. D. G. 8. No. 49 for a boy named Curran. {It is said 


she took off the shoes of a little boy named Curran, and 
compelled him to stand in his stocking feet; she shook him 
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well, and then against the closet door thumped his head | only to Mr. Packard. but to the management of our public 
and gave him a headache, so that it was found necessary to | and private schools everywhere. I sha!l hope to be able on 
bathe his head and have have him liedown. This boy bad ' a future occasion to present to you a fair record of this part 
never been reported as being troublesome. Besides she | of our school work. I will endeavor this week to give you 
did on Thuasday last detain her class, shutting the blinds|a brief summary of the “talk” of Mr. Noah Brooks of the 
and leaving the room ; in this case 1t was almost pitch dark. | New York Times on “ How our laws are made.’’ This is 
This teacher has been lately elevated from 10th to 7th as-/| one of an irregular series of lectures, or addresses, or talks 
sistant. to which we are invited as the closing exercise of Friday 

Mr. Watson made a wanton attack on Trustee Brennan of | afternoon. Mr. Packard desires to send us home for Sun- 
the 6th ward that looks as though it might lead to trouble. | day's rest with a few fresh ideas in our heads, trusting that 

On Thursday night about 100 witnesses went in attend- | in the fellow-ground of recreation and reflection, they may 
ance in Mr. Morehouse’s case. incubate. He has never put it in those words, but he might 

Se } as well, 

Under the patronage of many distinguished individuals, | In his announcement of this feature he did say, however, 
@ new temperance drama entitled “ The Wife’s Appeal,” is | that his purpose was not to bring before us simply public 
to be brought out at the Academy of Music on the 29th of | speakers, and, least of all, sermonizerse, He recognizes the 
April for one night only. We belisve mach good may be | fact that young men have more reverence for and more in- 
done in presenting to the pnblic, now so thoroughly arous- | terest in what has been and is being done, than what can be 
ed on the subject, a purely written moral temperance dra- | imagined or prophesied ; and, also, that contact with the 











ma, for it will reach a class who avoid both the palpit and | men who do, carries a weight and influence that no mere 
platform, yet who will take the trouble to see even a tem: | rhetoric could supply. He designs, therefore, to bring be- 
perance play. Wm. Cullen Bryant writes the author,“ Dear | fore his students practical men—those who know whereof | 
Madam, So favorable an opinion has been expressed concern- | they speak, looking for effect more to matter than mann2r. | 
ing your drama called The Wife’s Appeal, tbat I quite co- | However, when I say that of the three lectures or “talks” 
incide in the judgment of those who have read it, that its | already given, two were by acknowledged pulpit orators, Rev. 
representation on the stage would have a good effect in| Mr. Alger of the church of the Messiah, and Rev. Lloyd of 
checking the practises which lead to the dreadful evil of | the Madison Avenue Presbyterian church, you will conclude 
intemperance,” that we don’t suffer from lack of eloquence. In fact, so 
+e much delighted were we with the incisive points and flow- 
BOOK NOTICES. ing periods of Mr. Lloyd's address on the ‘True Elements 
sini of Success,” that we forgot |e was a minister, and admin- 
THe WorLD’s Farr, PHILADELPBIA, 1876. By Francis| istered to him such rounds of applause, as must have con 
A. Walker vinced him that we know a good thing when we hear it, 
The publishers, Messrs. A. S. Barnes & Co., have done | even if it does come from a preacher. And this reminds me 
well to collect, in a condensed form, a complete historical | that on Friday afternoon, April 26th, at 14g o’clock, the 
resume of the Wor:d’s Fair, for the benefit of the vast num- | same gentleman is to speak to us on “ The Crises of Lite,” 
bers that were unable to visit the exhii ition. to which the puble is invited. Mr. Brooks spoke substan- | 
By means of this little volume, printed on fine tinted pa- tially as follows: 
per, tastefully bound, the present and future American citi-| ‘* The government of the United States is divided into | 
zen, can see, at a glance, the whole mechanism, administra- | three branches, the legislative, the executive and the judi- 
tion, and display of the great exhibition, and that without! cial. Congress is divided into two parts, the Senate and the | 
a journey to the Quaker city. From it he will learn the | House of Representative. The Senate is called the higher | 
immense weight of the goods inthe nine principal build- branch of the legislative department, because in the first | 
ings, and the remarkable dispatch of business, and the effi- place the Senators are not chosen by the people but by the 
ciency of the officers of the Penn. railway, over whose track Legislatures of the several States; and, next, the term of 
the large show of these goods were conveyed in a very lim- office is for a longer period—six years instead of two. The! 
ited period of time. From it he will see how Philadelphia Senate of the United States is divided into three groups, 
sustained her reputation for honor and uprightness, by con- one of which goes out of office at the end of every two) 
tributing her ablest and purest men to the management of years; thus the first group will go in 1879, the second in | 
her share of the enterprise. From it he wiJi learn the total 1881 and the third in 1883. If a vacancy occurs by death, | 
attendance] of visitors, and who was first among foreign by resignation, or by the inability of a member, the Legis- 
countries to respond to the invitation to participate in the | lature of his State elects a succeszor. 
exhibition. He will find some very sensible remarks on the; The house of Representatives has about 300 members, the 
“medal system” and *‘ medal practice.” present number being 293. There is not a State, however | 
In theory, a world’s fair is the world in miniature—the | small,that is not entitled to some representation in the| 
arts, the industries, the institutions, the social life of the| lower House, and where the population is very large, the | 
people. lxid open to the view of visitors. In reality, aj State is divided into districts, so that every section may be 
world’s fair is something very different; even a discrimin-| suitably represented. Thus some States have twenty or | 
ating visitor can form no correct idea, from the rea] exhibi | more representatives, while others may have but two or 
tion, of the comparative commercial or industrial import-| three. Thus we have three branches of Congress, eonatet | 
ance of the countries of the world. Yet this little volume | ing of Senators w!.ose term is six years, and representatives, | 
will give the reader a very just idea of the display of in-| whose term is two years, and a third class called delegstes, 
genuity and workmanship brought together, and open hia | who represent territories. 
eye, if not his ear, to the universal language of labors by A Delegate can make a speech, introduce a bill, but can | 
which the artizans of so many countries. held communica- | not vote. He is familiarly known by the name of “Tadpole.” | 
tion on the grounds of the World’s Fair, designed to cele-| A Senator must be at least thirty years old; if he is of tor- 
brate ovr Nation’s Centennial birthday. eign birtb, must have beep a naturalized citizen nine years. | 
- +e + A representative must be twenty-five vears old, and if he is | 
Packard’s Business College. a birth, must have been a naturalized citizen seven | 
It is Mr. Packard’s aim to make of his institution a rep-| The election of members of Congress takes place on the 
resentative business community, not only because he recog- | first Tuesday otf November following the first Monday in 
nizes the fact that its constituents are to be the constituents | each intervening year. Every State and Territory elects its 
of community, but that he deems it the most reasonable | Representatives and Delegates, so that on the fifth or sixth 
aspect in which to present the matters of informat’on end | of next November we shall elect our next Congress. 
culture which make up a practical course of study. The} ‘The Congress now in session is the forty-fifth. The next 
students are not only exhorted to think for themselves, but | session of Congress, thatis to say, the Congress which we 
a large variety of processes are from time to time introduc- | elect next fall will not assemble unless otherwise ordered 
ed, for the purpose of accomplishing indirectly what can not | by the President, till the first Monday in December, 1879. 
otherwise be done; hence it’ is, that one of the principal| The first thing that the House does on coming together 
features of the school is the “ morning news reading.” It) is to elect a speaker, and for the preservation of order a 
is presumed that the students read the morning papers and | sergeant-at-arms; also, a postma-ter and a door-keeper. 
that out of this reading they are able to retain some things | The speaker of the House is elected from the body of the 
of general interest and importance, or if they should fail in | members, while the other officers named are cnosen from the 
this particular, then it is hoped that by being obliged to/| outside. The speaker though occupying the chair and di- 
show the barrenness of their acquirements they will be in-| recting the proceedings of the body has the same right to 
duced to read with more care, and to make a better selec | vote on all questions before the House as has any other 
tion. The desirable thing in these morning exercises is! member, The President of the Senate, however. who is 
to present in the student’s own language the important | the Vice-President of the United States and President of 
events of the day throughout the world ; and the improve- | the Senate by virtue of his office can not vote except in 
ment which has been made in the case of a few young men, | case of a tie. 
who have had sufficient enterprise to avail themselves of| A bill is a proposition to make a law. It is drawn by a 
the qpportunities offered, should be an encouragement not’ member of Congress who desires through it to accomplish 























@ certain purpose. He writes it out with particularity, or 
causes it to be written, and, under the proper order of busi- 
ness, rises in his seat, and claiming the Speaker’s attention 
begs to offer a bill, reciting its title. It is then sent to the 
Speaker’s desk, and its offering and title read by the clerk, 
when it is referred to the proper committee. When a bill 
is first presented it is ‘written on large sheets of paper of 
uniform size, prepared fcr this purpose; and, although it 
may also have been printed and distributed among the 
members for their more careful reading—the bill itself— 
that which is put upon its parsage, is the written bill. The 
committee to whom a bill is referred is eupposed to examine 
it critically and with deliberation, and a report upon it by 
such committee has great weight with the body. The re- 
port may be directly in favor or against the passage of the 
bill, or even suggest appropriate amendments. If all the 
members of a committee do not agree upon a report there 
may be’a report of the majority and another of the minority. 
When a bill passes one branch of Congress it is sent to the 
other for concurrence, If the other branch concur it goes 
back to the body where it originated, is then engroseed on 
parchment, signed by the officers of the body—the Speaker 
and clerk if it be the lower House—the President and Sec- 
retary if it be the Senate, and is sent to the President ot the 
United States for his signature. If the President approves 
the bill he signs it and it becomes at oncea law. If he 
does not approve it he prepares a meseage stating his 
objections, and sends the message with the unsigned bill to 
the body where it originated. This message is called a 
“veto.” It is usual to refer a veto message, and when it 
c-mes up properly the question is upon the passage of the 
bill, notwithstanding the President’s ovjection, To pass a 
bill over the President’s veto requires a two-thirds vote of 
both Houses 

The speaker also described the method of treating bills 
having frequent amendments, and finally the action of the 
Legislature in moving the previous question. He claimed 
great virtues for this method of cutting off Cebate, and 
then very adroitly “moved the previous question,” and re- 
tired amidst great applause. 

G, H. MENKEN, 


+. wee +s 


New Jersey. 


Bxamination Questions for First Grade County Certifi- 
cates, Feb. 23, 1878. Certificates are good for three years 
in any part of the State. Seventy per cent. necessary to ob- 
tain a certificate. 

ARITHMETIC— FIRST AND SECOND GRADES. 

1. Define ratio, circulating decimal, par of exchange, al- 
ligation, evolution. 

2. When wine is 2 francs a liter, what would be the cor- 
responding price of a gallon in U.S. money? (One liter= 
1.0567 qts. wine measare.) 

3. In what time wiil $600 produce the same interests, at 
the same rate, x8 $1,000 for 2 years, 3 months and 12 days? 

4, What per cent. is made by a druggist who buys an 
article at $5.00 per pound avoirdupois, and sells it at 10 cts. 


per dram? 
5. B.'s house, worth $15,880.00 is insured for 4-5 of its 
value at 4 per cent., so as to include the premiuna if burned ; 


required, the sum stated in the policy. 

6. If a leaden pipe 3-4 of an inch in diameter fill a cistern 
in 8 hours, what should be its diameter to fill it in 2 hours? 

7. Change .76 to an equivalent common fraction. 

8. Insert five arithmetical means between 9 and 51. 

9. If a block of marble 3 feet long, 2 feet wide and 1 1-2 
feet thick cost $45 00, what s! ould be the width of another 
block which is 5 feet long, 1 1-4 feet deep, and whose value 
is $110.00? 

10. A man sells a horse for $475, and loses 10 per cent. ; 
for how much should he have sold it to gain 12 1-2 per 
cent. 7 

READING—THIRD GRADE. 

1. Define orthoepy. 

2. What are the principal divisions in orthoepy ? 

8. In what respects should the pronunciation of accented 
syllables differ from unaccented ? 

4. Define expression. In what does it differ from or- 
thoepy ? 

5. What are the elements of expression ? 

6. On what occasion should the orotund tone be used ? 

7. Give a general rule for the use of slur, 

8. How may words be rendered emphatic ? 

9. What direction should be followed in personation ? 

10. When should the rising inflection be used? When 
the felling ? 

Mark the inflections in the following sentence : 

Oh! I have lost my all, parents and home, and friends. 

GEOGRAPHY-——FIRST AND SECOND GRADES. 


1. Define isothermal lines, geyser, cyclone, perihelion. 
2. What are the physical characteristics of Africa ? 
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8. Decribe the different races of men, and give the habits 
of each race. . ” 


4, Why is the South American continent almost wholly 
destitute of lakes? 

5. What isthe distance apart in degrees between two 
places, situated on the same parallel, the one place being 
170° east and the other 120° 33’ west longitude? 

6. Give the capitals of all the countries in Europe. 

7. Locate the following places: Yazoo, Teheran, Guern- 
sey, Ben Lomond, Otranto. 

8. Draw a*map of European Russia, and note its principal 
cities and rivers. 

9. Name all! the gulfs and seas upon the coast of Asia. 

10. Describe tlhe principal mineral productions of the 
United States, 

GRAMMAR—FIRST AND SECOND GRADES. 

1. How do nouns endiny in a, form their plurals? 

2. Give a rule with regard to g-nder in personifications, 

8. How are verbs conjugated interrogatively ? 

4, Distinguirh between participles and participal nouns. 

5. Are intransitive verbs ever used transitively? if so, 
give examples. 

6. Write the principal parts of bid, cost, play, tear. 

7. Write an indicative. an inter:ogative, and an impera- 
tive sentence; the structure of the first being simple; of the 
second, complex ; and of the third, compound. 

8. Give a synopsis of introduce in the passive voice, po- 
tential mood, second perse1., plural number. 

9. Correct the following errors, assigning your reasons for 
the change : ‘ 

Your idea is by far more preferable than mine. 

He will never be no better. 

The rich and poor, alas! are alike mor.al. 

I have no interests but that of truth and virtue, 

10. Analyze the following sentence, pareing the words in 
italics : 

Of man’s first disobedience, and the fruit. 
Of that forbidden tree whose mortal taste. 
Brought death into the world and all our wue, 
Sing, heavenly Muse / 

PENMANSHRIP—THIRD GRADE. 


1, What is the first requisite in penmanship? the second 
the third? 


2. Enumerate the various positions which may be assum- 
ed in writing. 


8. How should the pen be held ? 


4. Write the extend: d small letters; the semi-extended. | 


5. Give the elements which form the distinctive features 


of the capital letters, 
6. Give the elements of the small letters, 
7. What is your rule with regard to spacing ; 
8. Why is shading indespensable to penmanship? 
9. Illustrate some of the principles involved in shading. 
10 Give a specimen of your penmanship. 
HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES—18T AND 2ND GRADES. 
1. Name the explorers of the New World who sailed un 
der the English flag. 
2. Give a summary of King Philip's war. 
3 Which of the Colonies were subject to proprietary gov- 
ernments? which charter governments ? 


4. Associate the foll4wing names with the incidents in | 


colonial history which gave them notoriety: Governor 


Carver, Nathaniel Bacon, General Oglethorpe. 

5. What wars were terminated by the following treaties : 
Aix-le-Chapelle, Paris ? 

6. Name the wost prominent battles of the French and 
Indian war. 

7. For what were the following native chieftains dis- 
tinguished: Blak Hawk, Tecumseh, Osceola? 

8. Enumerate the Presidents who held office for more 
than one term ; for less than one term. 

9. Give the names of four foreigners of distinction who 
aided the Americans in their struggle for independence. 

10. State what you know of John Brewn’s raid 


CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES—FIRST GRADE 


1, What is a constituticn? a preamble? an er post facto 
law? a quorum? 
2. Define impeachment. 


By whom are impeachments preferred? by whom tried ? 


3. What is treason? what evidence is necessary to con- | 
| 


viction ? 

4. State the different {methods by which a bill may be- 
come law. 

5. Give the form of the official oath for the President. 

6. Enumerate the executive powers of the Senate. 

7. How are amendments to the Constitution effected ? 

9. When may the writ of haleas corpus be suspended ? 


9. What freedoms are guaranteed to the people under | sentation. 


the Constitution ? 


10. Specify the cases in which the supreme Court shal! | preceding bill at 11-2 per cent. premium, what would be 


have appellate jurisdi¢tion. 


10. If in closing a merchandize account, after having en- 
tered the balance of goods on hand, you find an excess of 
$450 on the Dr. side, in what accounts would you eater this 
excess? What entries would you make? What would 
such an excess show ? ° 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION—-FIRST GRADE. 

1. What connection has style with composition ? 

2. What do you consider the fundamental quality of 
style? 

8. Define barbarism, solecism. Give examples of each. 

4. Distinguish between the following synonyms: safe, 
secure, entire, complete, tranquility, peace, calm, to avow, 
to acknowledge, to confess, 

5. What is figure? Name the figures of syntax. 

6. How may a simile be converted into a metaphor? 

7. Give two rules for the use of semi-colon, snd punctu- 
ate the following: 

What constitutes a state F 

Not high raised battlement or labor mound 
Thick wall or moated gate 

No men high minded men 

These constitute a state. 

8. Enumerate the different kinds of poetry and define an 
epic poem. 

9. Give an example of Iambic pentameter verse. 

10. Make the following theme the subject of a short com- 
position: “A stitch in time saves nine.” 

NATURAL PHILQSOPHY—FIRST GRADE. 

1. Define inertia, statics, dynamics, vaporization, momen- 
tum. 

2. Explain the action of a siphon. 

8. What force will be required to work the handle of 
wirdlacs, the resistance to be overcome being 1,156 pounds, 
the radius of the axle being six inches, and that of the han- 
dle 2 feet 8 inches ? 

4. Find the space traversed by a bedy falling for nine 
seconds ; find the space described in the ninth second. 

5 Explain the principle ot the hydrostatic bellows. 

6. A globe 2 feet in diameter floating in water is half im- 
mersed ; find its weight. (One cu. ft. of water weighs 62 








Whispering. 


Everywhere the query comes to me. “ How would you 
stop whispering ?” or, “ What would you do with whisper- 
ing?” and, from its unversality and frequency, I should 
judge it to be the one trial of the pedagogue’s life. At the 
outset I should not deal with itasa sin. It is an annoy- 
ance, but it requires very different handling from lying, 
stealing, slander, etc. .To begin—I should exert myself, to 
the farthest extent, to make my school, trom morning to 
night, interesting. I would leave nothing undone that I 
could do to render my school-room, myself, and my classes 
attractive, I would see to it that my boys and girls are buay 
all the time. 

Then I would not expect to bring my school to perfection 
inaday oraweek. I would work away on these more 
necessary matters fora while, and then if whispering or 
other disorder seemed in the ascendent, I would try putting 
the golden rule, ‘“‘ Whatever ye would,” etc., on the board, in 
full sight of everyone, and renouncing all short-comings to 
a violatior of the most comprehensive law. With a large 
percentage of the offenders a few arguments will suffice ; 
and I know of no better argument to follow this than the 
clear necessity there is of all of us learning concentration of 
thought. Emerson saysa want of this is the sin of the 
American nation. Our pupils want to learn very soon, that 
when they have become capable of studying earnestly and 
continuously for an hour, without thought-wandering. they 
are making the best of progress, whether they have finish- 
ed many bouks or not. I would therefore teach them kind- 


lbs ) ly, but firmly, the need of’ there being no communication 
7. How can it be shown that gases have an expansive | during the study-time, however great the necessity may 
force ? 


seem to be. 

By and by, for persistent disobedience and the annoying 
of those about him, I may find it necessary to do something 
more. Frequently the teacher says toa boy, ‘‘ Were you 
whispering?” or to the entire room, “ Who is whispering 
over in that corner?” Now the teacher is in fault, and will 
probably be compelled to back ungracefully down from her 
position or fight the matter out in a most uncomfortable 
way, and perhaps be defeated inthe end. As before the 
law we cannot compel a person to correct himself; and in 
the latter case, all pupils dislike to report each other, and 
everyone who remembers his school-days knows how un- 
pleasant such a proceeding makes? life for the one who 
complies with the teacher’s demands. It is hetter quietly 
to observe, and when the appearances are unmistakable, 
call the offender to account at once. He may plead that he 
was reading and talking to himsel!, or doing some other 


8. Two weights, of 126 and 220 pounds respectively, are 
suspended from the extremity of a straight bar 26 inches in 


| length ; find the segments into which the resultant divides 
the bar. 


| 9. How is beat communicated ? 
10. Explain how a convex lens magnifies an object. 





SCHOOL LAW—FIRST GRADE. 
| 1. How is the State Board of Education composed ? 
| 2. Enumerate a few of the most important powers and 
| 
duties of the board. 
| 3. By whom are County Superintendents appointed? By 
| whom are such appoirtments ratified ? 
| 4, What are the conditions of eligibility to the office of 
| school trustee ? 
| 5. When and by whom is the school census taken ? 
6. How far does the teachers’ authority over the pupils ex- 





tend? deplorable thing; to all of which I should pay no attention, 
| 7. Mention and describe the boards of examiners provid- | 8'¥iD@ him distinctly to understand that the appearances 
ed by law were precisely what I do not want, and that I had carefully 


8. When does the school year begin ? observed tor a long time, and thought it not best to allow 
| 9. In what cases may a district be liable to the forfeiture | Such cases to pass by unnoticed. Pupils sometimes say they 
| of its state appropriations ? cannot keep from communicating: and with such people I 
10. By whom should school moneys belonging to fraction. | know of no better plan than to take them at their word and 
| proceed to doctor them as “sick persons.” Prescribe a seat 
alone, perpaps, with their faces turned toward the corner or 
le what dces it | side of the room. For those who seem to be chronic cases, 
|an exercise in “ much talking” after school serves often as 


al districts be held ? 

| PHYSIOLOGY— FIRST GRADE. 
| 1. What iathe scope of physiology ? 

d ffer from anatomy ? 


| 2 Name the bones of the skull. acurative. Place a good sentence on the board, and set the 
| Describe the eye. troublesome one to studying or saying it over. With a lit- 
| 4. @ive the functions of the skin. tle child that is continuously troublesome by his much talk- 
| 5. Describe the vocal organs. ing, a clean bandage tied around his mouth aids his mem- 
| ¢ Wow le Gas heed dagrented? ory. But, after all, pains and penalties are only for extreme 
7. Name and describe the different processes of digestion. | C@8e8: and I believe if the teacher does all she ought to do 
8 Ov-r what organs do the sympathetic system of nerves | render her school a cheery and busy place, the infliction 
reside ? ‘ of punishments will be seldoi resorted to.— Practical 


9. Write a description of the ear. | Teacher. 


10. Explain the following: ligaments, tendon, bronchi, 
pericardium. 
BOOKKEEPING—FIRST AND SECOND GRADES. 
1. Define invoices, assets, accounts current and balance of 
| trade. 
| 2, What are the real accounts, personal, imaginary ? 
8. Name the different classes of imaginary accoants. 
4. Which side of the stock account contains resources ? 
5. Which side of profit and loss account shows gain? 
| 6. What is a trial balance? 

7. What is meant by drawing a bill, accepting, iudorsing, 
| protesting? 
| §. Write a bill of exchange, favor of Robt. Walker, for 
| $1,°°0, 2-2~wn on Lloyd & Co., Liverpool, payable on pre- 


—2eooe>- 


Phillips Academy. 





| 
\p 
| 
| 


By direction of the Trustees, arrangements have been made 
to celebrate the completion ot ‘the first century of Phillips 
Academy at Andover, on Wednesday and Thursday, the fifth 
and sixth of June, 1878. 

The grand principles upon which the Academy is founded, 
the noble work it has done in the cause of liberal education in 
America, its inftuence in the founding and shaping of similar 
institutions, its present prosperity and future growth, all re- 
; quire a commemoration which shali be worthy of this the old- 
est endowed Academy iu the country, and of its long and dis- 
tinguished roll of alumni. 

The proposed celebration contemplates the collection of 
manuscript and printed documents pertaining to the Academy ; 
the increase of liberty; additions to the valuable collection of 


| 
| 





9. If Robt. Walker, after the lapse of 16 days, sells the 


his journal entry? What his ledger entries? 
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1. Like an- gels’ eyes they gleam, 


ae 


an - gels’ eyes, etc. 





3. As heal-ing balm they come, 


Fine. 


gen-tle smiles; Sweet-er than 





gen - tle smiles ; 


2. Ah, how they soothe the heart, Gen - 


polished word, 


When age hath dimmed the eye, 


‘GENTLE SMILES. 


Gen - tie smiles, gen - tle smiles ; 








tle smiles, 


Gen - tle smiles, gen-tle smiles; Sa-cred to 


True friendship’s sure re- ward, O- give 


Sparkling with precious gems, 








And life’s eve draweth nigh, 


Waking some fai - ry dream, 


So free from stud-ied art, Gen-tle smiles, 


The light 


How wel- 


4i 


Gen - tle smiles, 









ev - ery home, Gen - tle smiles, 





D.C. 






me gen-tle smiles, Gen - tle smiles, 






ath: 


of gen-tle smiles, - tle 





come gen - tle Gen - tle smiles. 
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From the Scholar's Companion, 
Letters from Uncle Frank. 


Dear ScHOLARS:-—-I am so much pleased with the Compan- 
ION that I am determined to write you a letter. I read the pa- 
per over and over, after my little daughter has laid it aside, 
I then feel how fortunate you are in having such a paper to 
read. Good, every bit of it; no trash, no scalping stories; no 
boys turning into pirates. Why, I really love all the boys that 
have appeared, as yet! 

Now, boys and girls, do you know that this earth you live 
on spins round and round like a top? _It does, and it makes 
my head spin sometimes to think of it. In Paris, this summer, 
they will put up an apparatus that will show the movement of 
the earth. Ask your teacher to explain it to you. 

Then, again, the stars. Why they are so far off that if 
we could put a boy ona cannon-ball and shoot him off at 
the rate of 1000 miles per hour, he would become a very 
old man before he reached the nearest one. [ should like you 
to asx your teacher how old Tommy Smith, now just twelve. 
would become when he reached Sirius, the dog star; and that 
would be a good star to aim at, it is so bright and fair. 

Then the ways of insects—why how curious they are! All 
bees knows how to build cells, and cannot learn any other 
style. Mr. Darwin says, that the bees learn how from each 
other; that the old bees build better than the younger ones. 
I think that is very likely; in fact, it is very reasonable that 
the ones which have had experience will do better than those 
who have had none. I tell you there is nothing like having 
your eyes open! Be that as it may, one of the most wonderful 
writers about bees was a blind man by the name of Huber. 

That reminds me that some men and women are blind, or 
have lost an arm, or leg, or suffer from some disease all their 
lives, yet achiéve a good living, and fame and wealth. I want 
you to think of this when you hear of stout, able bodied men 
drowning and shooting themselves beca they cannot get 


along. 





I have read somewhere, that while a man was digging stones | 


out of his quarry, he struck a great rock with a heavy hammer, 
split it open, and lo! a frog was lying snugly esconced ina 
round, smooth place therein. He was taken out carefully, and 
placed on the ground from whence, in a short time, he hopped 
off into a pool with a kerchug that startled the quarryman. 
Now, how did he get into the stone? And then how long had 
he been there? And finally. how did he manage to live while 
there? These questions you can ask of your teacher, when he 
has leisure, if you cannot manage them yourselves. 

I shall have something more to say to you next month, 
when I shall present some other curious matters to the schol- 
ars. 


From the Scholars Companion. 
Quotations. 


(To be committed to memory.) 

Tue chief art of learning is to attempt but little ata time 
The widest excursions of the mind are made by short flights, 
frequently repeated.— Locke. 

It is faith for something and enthusiasm for something, that 
makes a life worth looking at —//olmes. 

To persevere in one’s duty and to be silent, is the best an- 
swer to calumny.— Washington. 

A Bible and a newspaper in every house, a good school in 
every district, all studied and appreciated as they merit, are 
| the principal support of virtue, morality and civil liberty.— 
Franklin. 





an amiable simplicity, and render deformity itself agreeable.— 
Addison. 


can do well, and doing whatever you do, without a thought of 
fame.— Longfellow. 

It is better to inspire the heart with a noble sentiment than 
to teach the mind a truth of science.— Brooks. 
| The best part of our knowledge is that which teaches us 
| where knowledge leaves off and where it begins.— Holmes. 

How dreary would the meadow be, 

. In the pleasant summer light, 
Suppose there wasn’t a bird to sing, 
And suppose the grass was white. 
| Alice Cary. 
| Do what good thou canst unknown, and be not vain of what 
, ought more to be felt than seen.—Penn. 


Defer not till to-morrow to be wise, 
To-morrow’s sun to thee may never rise. 





‘eve. 
| 
| 





From the Scholar's Companion. 
BIOGRAPHY OF MR. SMITH. 
BY ELLA PATTERSON. 





other individual. We first knew of him as an undertaker, but 
since then he has filled other situations of both less and great- 
er honor. Having known him in the little village in which he 
lived as an honest man, judge then of our surprise to hear of 
him in Toledo, Ohio, as arrested fur passing a counter eit bill. 
His imprisonment must 
him in Lancaster, Pa., and here he was preaching to an admiring 





for next we hear of him in New York as a physician; here he 





A cheerful temper, joined with innocence, will make beauty /| 


attractive, knowledge delightful, and wit good natured. It will | with his just deserts, for he is robbed and nearly murdered; in 
lighten sickness, poverty and affliction, convert ignorance into | 
| we hear of him as inventing a diving-bell and preparing to fish 


The secret of success is nothing more than doing what you | 


| over his grave. 





This person has acquired a more remarkable fame than any | 





congregation. They could not have been permanently pleased, your families well a year with Hop 


rose to a considerable fame, and a lucrative practice, but 
“murder will out,” they say, and so Mr. Smith found it. Bos- 
ton seems. to have been the scene of his next operations, for we 
hear of Smith the burglar, and he is spoken of as an adept, 
well educated and all that. Having seen the method of going 
from bad to better we prophesised that he would next be found 
in something respectable, and so it proved, for we find him next 
in the Legislature of the State of Rhode Island. Next as cap- 
tain of a Mississippi river steamboat, he nearly wrecks his 
craft in trying to race it with another boat. On this occasion 
he used up a load of hams shipped “by an old lady, as fuel. 
Then we hear of him as managing a circus, and winning great 
applause; then we hear that he is talking on temperance in 


Baltimore. In ayear he has managed, in spite of his past ca- 
reer to get into the principalship of the High School, at Ho-ang 
Ho in Tennessee. From there he goes to Galveston, and meets 


fact 1s pronounced dead, but it must have been a mistake for 


for pearls. That probably did not meet with favor for he com- 
menced preaching again, this time in Buffalo. He must in 
some way possess a charmed life: for he has been taken up for 


dead many times, nay, he has been buried and a stone put 
Still he manages to survive somehow. Now 
he is here and to-morrow there. He’is author, preacher, inn- 
keeper, burglar, counterfeit or; and yet we hear of people w.c 
“admire and respect him” in spite of all his delinquency. 

ee —w,w ee -- 

THE American Institute of Instruction will hold its Forty- 
ninth Annual Meeting among the White Mountains, in 
New Hampshire. The sessons will be held on Tuesday 
Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, July 9, 10, 11, and 18, 
1878. The members will be entertained atthe extensive 
hotels in that section, at very low rates of board. Among 
the houses which will be open to the Institute are ,the 
Crawford, Fabyan’s, Twin Mountain, snd Mt, Washington. 
Ap extended line of excursions wil] be planned, and a por- 
tion of each day will be devcted to explorations in the Swit- 
zerland of America. Railroads will give free return-tickets 
to members. All persons attending the Inetitute are enti- 
tled to its privileges by the payment of one dollar asa 
membership free. TaHomas W. BICKNELL, Pres. Ameri- 
can Institute of instruction. 


~—_e-oe-+---- 
POVERTY AND SUFFERING. 
“Twas dragged down with debt, poverty and suffering 
for years, caused by a sick fawily and large bills for doctor- 
ing, which did them no good. I was completely discourag- 





| ed, until one year ago, by the advice of my pastor, I pro- 
have been short, for next we hear of | 


and commenced their use, and in one 

and none of us have been sick a 
rmen youcan keep 

itters for less than one 
A WorkKINGMAN ” 


cured Hop Bitters 
month we were al) well, 
day since, and I want to say to all 


doctor’s visit will cost—I know it. 
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A teacher had taken a pupil “ through the 
alphabet,” and so he was put into words of 
two syllables. With these he seemed to have 
great difficulty; the nature of the syllable was 
hard to comprehend, so she said: 

“Do you love pies?” 4 

“Yes, I guess I do. 

“ What do apple and pie spell when put to- 
gether ?” ° 

** Apple pie.” 

What do Mince and pie spell when put to 
gether ?"} 

‘* Mince pie.” 

“What do pumpkin and pie spell when put to- 
gether ?” 

“ Pumpkin pie.” 

“ That's right. 
spell ?” 

“ Custard pie t"’ 


They are never alone that are accompanied 
with noble thoughts. 


Now what do l-a la, d-y dy, 





Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery will 
cure a cough in one-half the time necessary 
to cure it with any ether medicine; and it 
does it, not 4 drying it up, but by removing 
the cause, subduing the irritation, and heal- 
ing the affected parts, Sold by druggists. 


‘weer .-—-- - 
FEELS YOUNG AGAIN. 

‘*My mother was afflicted a long time with 
Neuralgia and a dull, heavy, inactive condi 
tion of the whole system; headache, nervous 
prostration, and was almost helpless. No 
physiciaus or medicines did her any good, 
Three months ago she began to use Hop Bit- 
ters, with such good effect that she seems 
and feels young again, although over 70 
years old. Wethink there is no other medi- 
cine fit to use in the family.”"—A lady, Pro 
vidence, R. I. 


BOOKS | 


Which every teacher should posseass. 


Mitchell's Hints for the Overworked 
Eggleston's ‘G. 0.) How to Educate Yourself. 
Bohmidt’s History of Education. . 
.burton’s Observing Faculties... 
Camp's Iilustrative Teaching..... 
Hailman's Kindergarten Culture. 
Hailman’s Lecture on Pedagogy 
Croutt’s Teacher's Manual...... ° 
Barnard’s Oral Training Lessons, 
Douai’s Kindergarten........ 

Hailman’s Object Teachirg............+e0+....- 
Kriege’s, The Child, ita Nature and Relations... 
Loomis’ Mental and Social Culture. . 
Duffey’s (Mrs. F. B,) No Sex in Education,. 
Hart's, In the Schoolroom....... ....... 
Mann and Peabody's Kinde 
Gow’s Good Morals and Gentile Manners. . 
Herbert Spencer's Education. . 
Clarke’s Sex in Education. . 
Well’s Graded Schools... 
Kiddle, Harrison and Calkins’ How to Teach. 
Ruagell’s Normal Training nesesesesespese 
Potter and Emerson's School and Schoolmaster. 
Page's Theory and Practice of Teaching... 
Raub’s Plain Educational Talks....... eee 
Sypher’s Art of Teaching Schoo). 
Northend's Teacher's Assistant... 
Northend'y Teacher and Parent. 
Calkins’ Primary Object of scrape 
Ray's Mental Hygiene 
Holbrook’s Schoo! Management,..... 
Jowell’a School Government.,.. ..... 
Wickersham’s School Economy, eorce 
Rivhter’s, (Jean Paul,) Levana..... 
Olark’s Building of a Brain.............. 
Davies’, (Kh mily.) Higher Education of Women... 
Dwight's Higher Christian Education..... aneone 
Mansfield’s American Fducation,......... 
Northrop’s Education Abroad,.... 
Ogden's Science of Education........... 
Todd's Student's Manual...... reccocccces 
Abbott’s Teacher. .... 2... ...cceeseeees ee 
Sheldon’ i) Lessons on Objects...... ecccee 
Kings!ey’s Health and Education............ 
Brackett’s, (Auna ©.) Education of American Girls 
Mayhew’s | niversal EdBeation .. .......... oes 
Holbrook’s Normal Methods of Teaching. . 
Wickersham’s Methods of Instruction......... 
Youman's Culture Demanded by Modern Life... 
Barvard’s Postalozzi and Pestalozzianism...... 
€#™ The above named volumes will be sent post-paid 
on receipt of price, 

Address the publishers of the JounNaL, 


E. .« KELLOGG & 00,, 
iT Warren Street, New York, 


POTTER’S AMERICAN MONTHLY 


§ Every Teacher and Scholar, every Reader and Think- 
erin America should have this peculiarly American 
magazine ; it stands pre-eminent in those features that 
are most atiractive in Magazine literature and presente 
a variety and extent of entertaining and instructive 
articles not attempted by any other. No one shoulg 
miss its Semi-Hwstoric American sketches for 1878. 

The =—araree will excel in Scientific, Art and Lit- 
erary p all those emphatic pop- 
ular tendenoies that 1 have made it the 


ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE of the PEOPLE, 
Send in subscriptions now. 
Three Dollars a year, post-paid. 
mene! of —_ bony ee vam hemes + ama take 
al terms for clubs.” Many are are making in am A hours 


from $3. to bg at Address 
MN BE, POTTER & CO., Pun ursux 
Philadelphia, Pr. 
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SCHOOL DIRECTORY. 





Gonnr HU.L SEMINARY for yomne ladies 
Bridgeport Conn. Address Miss Emmy Newtson. 





ATIONAL SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND @RA- 
1418 Chestaut St., Eeaaicigie, Pa. For 
eachers, Business Men, and ali 
udents, " attention to to conversa- 





settee Deceawer, Bow York. ‘This te 
lew Yo 

clonal Gad for baste , and is under 

personal supervision of its founder and » 

Mr. 8. 8. Packard, who for the 

ciated with Messrs. Bryant & Stratton, and is the au- 

thor of the Book-keeping series which le 


can enter at an 





ve weeks, $55.00, 
taining full particulars, . P2,CKARD, Principal, 
LINE'S BUSINESS COLLEG 62 Bowery, cor 
Canal St, Established 1 + Uptown Col 


lege removed to 907 osteo Specialties.— Book 
k Te Classi Rudimental and Higher 
E "Branches b> oie ng Lessons OF .00 per month. 

qualified as ore and p- A Day or 
evening from 9 A. M, Mer 10 


INDERGARTEN NORMAL INSTITUTE AND 
National Kindergarten, Washington, D.C. Au 
tumn Class begins Oct. 2d. 1877. Mrs. Louise Pollock 
and Miss Susie Pollock, Principals. Mrs. Louise Pol- 
lock earnest st 





Altre scrxcr and FOREICN TEACH- 





seniiiteasins ee ge hee nay ab 
ers forevery department of instruction. ves infor- 
mation to parents of schools ; Ss — rents 
qed semen 7 ve years’ 


tae,” warrants Mise —anaee 
” warran Young in guarantecing.satiaec- 
wetadsess 


MISS M, J. YOUNG, 
23 Union Square, New Ys» 


SEEDS CIVEN AWAY. 


SEVEN Choice varieties of Flower Seeds, i 
, Balsams, Larkspur, Viscarnia and J 
Coxcomb, for 2% cents ; 18 for 50 cents or 40 for $1.00. 
ble Seed (your selection), 8 for 25 cts’; 
tpg Be Orders ed promptly. 


(v. O, Stamps taken 
NEW YORK SEED CO., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


FOR SALE OR TO LET. 


A farm, in the Pa‘saic Valley, New Jersey, contain- 
ing 60 acres and a modern resideuce, The situation 
is exceedingly pleasant and healthful; it is but a few 
minutes walk from the depot of Berkeley Heights, on 
the New inow, 0 West Line R. R., and about an hour 
and a quarter’s ride from New York, The house has 
twelve rooms and an attic, a fine cellar and cistern; 

an excellent well of water; an abundance of fruit, 
ample barns, The whole space is ar eal being 








converted ‘nto a most e'egant coun residence 

THIs PRoPpERTY must BE SOLD, and any one eee 

bargain wili find it here, It it is not sold bef. fay 
1, it will be rented for one year. For fuller parti 

lars, apply to Amos M. KxiLLoae, 17 wae ans New 

York, or to WILLIAM LITTELL, Summi w Jersey 





advocate of the Kind: 

Mdme, Zine Morgenste: 

& Manual! for Family and Kind 

Susie Pollock graduated im the lergarten 

— of Berlin, Prussia, and roy been ever since 
‘ully engaged in teaching in accordances with 


Frosbel’s Kindergarten System in Mase. and fa og 
fon, For terms and particulars contr wee to the Princi; 
wy LOUISE PO: K or MISS SUS ey. 


8. E. corner of 8th and K sts., W: 


NewYork Conservatory: ii 


LOCATED IN NEW YORK ONLY AT 
No. 5 E. 14th st., second door east of 5th Ave. 
(Incorporated 1865.) 

This RENOWNED SCHOOL of VOCAL and IN- 
STRUMENTAL MUSIC, Harmony and Com tion, 
Elocution and Oratory, Dramatic Action, Fo n Lan- 

, Drawing and Paiating, offers unequalled ad- 
vantages to pupils, from the Tat beginning to the fin- 
ished Artist. 

A SPECIAL TRAINING COUR4E for Teachers. 
_ of — Pupils, $10 per quarter. 
15 “ 


pees Pe Lessons, 30 « 
The CONSERVATORY remains open the entire year. 
STUDENTS MAY BEGIN at any time, the Quarters 
commmencing from date of entrance. 
SUBSCRIPTION BOOKS Daily from 8 A.M. to 10P.M. 
N. B.—THE NEW YORK CONSERVATORY. located 
at No. 5 East 14th st., near 8th ave. (the only Charter- 
ed Conservatory of Music in the Stute), is entirely sep- 
arate and distinct from all other Music Schools which 
imitate its name and methodr, evidently with the view 
of obtaining patronage thereby. 
The celebrated Arion Pianos are used in the school, 





Terms: 





Industrid@] _Art t Education. 


The Third Annual Summer 1 School ef poner 
will be held at the Art Rooms of 


PURDUE UNIVERSITY 
Beginning on Monpay, July 8, 1878. 
For Circulars, Address L, 8. THOMPSON, 
Instructor in Industrial Art. 
La Fayette, Ind. 


SUMMER SCHOOL IN ELOCUTION | 


Mrs. Randall-Diehl’s seventh annual sea-side class | 
| in Elocution, Reading and Dramatic Action, at Sea | 
Cliff, Long Island. First term commences July 16th, 
and ends August 7th, Second term commences August 
8th and ends September 4th. Sea Cliff is twenty- | 
eight miles from New York, and is one of the most 
beautiful and healthful sea-side resorts in America, 
| Mrs. Randall Dieh! receives a limited unmber of pu- 
pils in her own house, ‘* Locust Cortage,”’ 7 — " 
early application must be made. For farther 
lars address, Mrs. ANNA RANDAL L-DIEWL, 
35 Union Square. 


348—13t 








“Normal School” 


NEW LISBON, COLUMBIANA CcOo., OHIO, 


Commencing July 22d, 78. Session five weeks, 


Thorough work, in preparing teachers for their 
vocation. 


The success of the first session in 1877, has estab- 
lished the school in the hearts of all who were pres- 
Second Session. We invite teachers who wish to spend 


for the Session 
umbuinia Co., Ohio. on the Niles and New Lisbon R. 
R. Pleasantly situated for Study and Recreation. 


C. ©, Davrpson 
G. P. SwxDer. , } Associate Principals. 


AMERICAN KINDERGARTEN, 


33 W. 45‘) street. near Sth Ave., N.Y. 
18th year begins Sept. 25th., Miss E. M, Coz., 
Principal. 


NORMAL SCHOOL for MOTHERS and TEACH- 
EBS. 





Re-opens Oct. 24. Free Lectures every Wed- 
nesday, from 2 to 4 P. M., at Educational Parior 
and General Depet for American Kindergarten 
Material 621 Broadway N.Y 





[Second Ammual Session.] | 


ent, and a large attendance ie already assured for the | 


a part of the oa Mey po = to join us, Tuition, $5.00. 
ew Lisbon is the County Seat of Col- | 







“Apne PrUSE 


patina likks,< 


Fung, Seauins Wax SHS 
Best Known: Esrbtienea.1824 
EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. 


Mrs. Anna Randall Diehl supplies schools and fami- 
lies with teachers. She invites re of ability. A from 
all who are in search of teachers of ability. A long 
experience bles her to rec d such as will give 
the highest satisfaction. Teachers of the French and 
German Languages; Professors of the various Sci- 
ences, and Tutors and Governesses in Families. , 

Mrs, ANNA RANDALL DIEHL, 
35 Union Square. 

















Editor of Penman’s Art Journal. Published month- 
¥ ne $1.00 per year, Specimen copies sent on receipt 
oO! cents 


Resolutions. Memorials, etc., ad, and every 











JUST PUBLISHED. 


WOOLLETT’S 
Villas and Cottages, 


OR 
Homes for All. 


A BOOK FOR THE 
Suc wine PLaNns, ELEVATIONS AND VIBWS 
OF TWELVE VILLAS AND TEN CoTTA- 
GES, BEING A COLLECTION OF DWEL- 
LINGS SUITED TO VARIOUS IN- 
DIVIDUAL WANTS AND AD- 

APTED TO DIFFERENT 
LOCATIONS, 


PEOPLE, 





Neduced tut of Perspective View, Piate 23.) 


This is the most picturesque and pleasing work iseu- 
ed, adapted to the public waits, One Vol., oblong Sv, 
of forty 8 x 12 plates. 

Cloth, mailed, postpaid to any address on re- 
ceipt of price........ eevevoseoese cet ceeeee es SBOO 





CONTENTS. 


oie VILLAS. 


1 Pate 1. Basement, Ist and 2d story plans a 
Frame Villa, Scale indicated on plate. 
PLATE 2. ee 





variety of artistic penmanship executed in the very| 2 — tte oe view, Frame Villag 
best style of the art. Also constantly on hand appro- to Design No.1 
| priate and elegant certificates of merit, for use in pub-| 3 7. 4 "a sf 2d story plans > a Brick Vi, 
ic and private schools, la. Scale indicated on plate. 
D. T. AMES, 3 Purate 5. Front elevation of Villa. Scale indi, 
205 Broadway N. Y. cated on plate. 
3 Puiate 6. Perspective view. 
Cases of 125) 4 Pate 7. Ground and 2d on plans of Brick 
movable let- Villa. Scale indicated on 
g tersetc., with | 4 Pirate 8. Perspective v ~; 
printing ap-| 6 Puate 9. Istand 24 door planer of a Frame 
paratus. mat F Circular 6c. Villa. Scale indicated on plate. 
| Address RUBBER TYPE 60., °" Mallet Creek, Obio.| § Puate 10. Front elevation. 
6 Parte 11. Ist and 2d story plans of a Frame villa 
| 6 Puiate 12. Pe tive view. 
7 Puarte 13, Ist and 2d story plans of a Frame ville 
7 = Plate 14. Front elevation. 
8 15. Persvective view of a Villa. Plans 
lo similar to Design 7. “ 24 <aahene 
Plate 16. ist an sto of Bric 
Who wants to get the Companton free for one year ? Scale indicated on pla woe 
| All who will give a little labor can so receive it. Write! 9 Plate 17. Pers 


| for es to the Publishers of the Compantron, 
| .L. KELLOGG & CO. 17 Warren peew Gtrest, B. ¥  * 2 


HOUSEHOLD NECESSITY, i 


House ia UABLE RECIPES. 
Price 25 cents. ‘Som EST ne” peepaté, 
| DICINAL. 


| This book contains an INVALUABLE collec- 
tien of RECIPES needed in every FAMILY. 
Sample copies by ma‘l. po-tpaid for 25 cents, 4 ddres: 
BPARRELL & Co.. 37' Browiwa:. Brook’vs “ew vk 





DUCATIONAL BUREAU, 35 UNION SQUARE.— 
Engagements mate for Teachers, No charge to 
| schools and families. 
ANNA RANDALL DIEHL, Manager. 
GOLD Any worker can make $12 a day at home. Cort- 
ly outfitfree. Truss & Co.. Augusta, Mair e. 











ceive something of a 
valas. free by Mail. Only about two hundred left 
$23-13t INVENTOR’S UNION 173 Greenwich ot Ys. N. 


26 SASHONARLE PARRA: 


enta’ outfit, 100, 
0.1L REED & 0O., Nassau, N.Y. 


$5 {9 $20 = Co. Portland, Mate 
New York Mailing Agency. 
with latest # improved Howey he cao 
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coe view. 
(10 = Plate (18, Ist and 2dstory plans of a Brick Villa. 
Scale indicated on plate. 
Plate 19. Perspective view. 
Plate 20. Perspective view of Brick villa. Plans 
similar to Design 10. 
ist and 2d story plans of Frame Vil- 
la. — indicated on plate. 
ul Plate 22. Perspective view. 


COTTAGES. 
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Perspective view. 
.- => view ot Frame Cot tage. 
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36. Pers ve view. 
37 Perspective view of Cottage Plans 


38. view of Cottage. Plans 
let and 2d story plans of a Brick and 
~~ a eee 


Plate 40. Perspective view 
Address 


Naw Yorx Scuoor. JouRNAL OFFICE, 


ni 


11 Warren 8t.. N. ¥. 











